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inana; even newly-married Mahometans, not to mention
Armenians, Latins, and other unorthodox Christians of
either sex, prove by their frequent visits to the cradle
of Sumelas how catching a thing is superstition. The
residue of the pilgrims are mostly petitioners for the
recovery of a sick child, or relative, or self, and for
them also the cradle obligingly extends the subject-
matter of its oracles. The origin of this particular
observance probably does not go back further than
Gomnenian times ; though the monks refer it, like the
foundation of the convent itself, to the fifth century.

Passing rapidly over the inspection of a copious
store of ecclesiastical vestments and gewgaws, that
might call forth the raptures of a ritualist or a pawn-
broker, we come in front of a small wooden cabinet,
placed in a recess of the cavern, and carefully locked.
This the monks now open, and draw forth from its
nook the famous Golden Bull of Alexios III., Emperor
of Trebizond, who in 1365 confirmed by this document
the privileges and exemptions of the Sumelas convent
and its possessions; and, amongst other precious tokens
of Imperial liberality, bestowed on them the right of
defending themselves as best they could against the
Turkoman inroads, which the sham empire was unable
to check, even at but a day's distance from the capital.
At the head of the c Bull/ a long narrow strip of rolled
paper, appear the portraits of Alexios and his wife, the
Empress Theodora, holding between them on their
joined hands a small model church, much as ecclesi-
astical donors love to appear in Western monuments of
a corresponding age : the characters of the writing are
large and fine drawn; the Imperial autograph, in huge
red ink letters, sprawls below; but the gold seals once
appended have long since disappeared from the foot
of the scroll. The most remarkable feature in this
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